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TWO PRESSING NEEDS 



Looking back over the year which has just closed, the thing that 
stands out most conspicuously in that which makes for nursing progress, 
is the strengthening of the bonds of our international and national 
relations, as in the blending of the nursing forces at the Cologne Congress 
from twenty countries, covering a large portion of the civilized world, 
and the amalgamation of our own three national bodies — the League of 
Nursing Education and that of the Public Health nurses, with the 
American Nurses' Association at Chicago. The women who represent 
the forces of these organizations have in mind only the interest of nursing 
progress, they have not been hampered by the thought of school lines 
and have seen the vision of the needs of their profession as a whole, but 
in comparison with the great rank and file they form only a small propor- 
tion. Unseen and unknown there are to-day thousands of nurses both 
in the great centres and in isolated places who know nothing and care 
less about the great questions of their profession. They are undoubtedly 
giving good nursing care to the people needing their services, but they 
are fulfilling only half of their mission. They may belong to their 
alumnae associations, but there they stop short. Loyalty to one's school is 
commendable, but where a nurse limits her interest to her own alumnae 
association she usually becomes not only narrow, but critical of the 
graduates of other schools, because she does not know them. Every 
good school in the land has graduated some poor nurses, and every poor 
school has graduated some good ones, showing that the personal equation 
counts the same in nursing affairs as in every other occupation in life. 
When graduates leave their schools uninformed as to their obligations 
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to their profession, ignorant of the value and of the underlying principles 
of state registration, and prejudiced against the graduates of neighboring 
schools, the direct responsibility for their ignorance rests upon the 
shoulders of the superintendent of the training school, under whose daily 
influence they have been for three years. If, having left her school and 
become a member of her alumna? association, a nurse remains unenlight- 
ened and grows narrower with the lapse of time, then her alumnae associa- 
tion must share in this responsibility. 

How are we to reach these people? They will not change their 
manner of life of their own initiative and a campaign of education to 
reach them is the next great vital question of the enlightened. Such a 
crusade can best be carried on under the auspices of the state associations. 
Theoretically the whole country is united in thinking that the ideal way 
to organize state associations is through the counties. A few states have 
accomplished this, but many are still struggling with the problem. In 
such county associations the local groups come together irrespective of 
schools, here the unenlightened come to know and appreciate each other, 
and there is a blending of such forces locally as, going on and on, develops 
in greater degree the spirit that leads to our national and international 
relationships. 

We urge the associations, with this new year, 1913, to begin a vigorous 
and persistent campaign for the organization of county associations or 
for the adoption of any other effectual measures for bringing into our 
association life the great nine-tenths of nurses who are so submerged in 
their work that they are unconscious of any life or interest outside the 
routine drudgery of earning their daily bread. 

There is another matter which at one time was given much thought 
and consideration by many of our progressive women that has been put 
to one side because of the difficulties involved, and that is the establish- 
ment of a nursing college. We know of six universities, beside Columbia, 
that have established departments of nursing. Some of these give in- 
struction only to pupils in hospitals with which they are directly affiliated, 
while others provide a preliminary course from which a nurse may enter 
one of a number of schools and be given credit for the work she has done. 
Most of these departments have been established within the last few years, 
and it would be interesting to know more of their actual value, in 
comparison with the old method. 

The establishment of nursing departments in universities of high 
repute certainly seems to be a simpler way of meeting the need for 
college preparation than the organization of separate colleges which, 
at least for the present, are financially prohibited. The promotion of 
college interest in nursing affairs is certainly one of the departments of 
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work immediately before us. There is a pressing need, not only for 
interesting college students in nursing as a profession, upon which a 
committee is already at work, but for the broader field of interesting uni- 
versities to include in their curricula preparatory courses. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CENTRAL DIRECTORY 

State registration has been in the majority of states voluntary, pro- 
viding only the means by which the public may know the difference be- 
tween the women educated and morally fit and those who are not. The 
next step, naturally, has been the establishment by nurses of registries 
where, irrespective of schools, the services may be obtained of women 
vouched for by the state. Hardly a month passes that we do not hear 
of a central registry being established by a county or local nursing 
organization. In the larger cities, where registries have been maintained 
by alumnae associations, the membership of the central registry is made 
up principally of nurses from the outside, or from the smaller schools not 
maintaining directories of their own. 

The possibilities in central registries, if all registered nurses would 
unite in them, are unlimited. When the time comes that alumna? of the 
large schools maintaining their own registries can put aside school 
boundaries and affiliate for the good of their profession and the conveni- 
ence of the public, the educational and economic possibilities of the 
central registry will be unlimited. The large residence club house, with 
all the comforts and conveniences of home and hotel life combined, would 
follow. This would give to the new graduates a kind of protection which 
is greatly needed when we consider how much younger nurses are coming 
out of the schools, even more than ten years ago. It would provide a 
place for social freedom, an element almost lacking in the life of the 
great majority of nurses. It would make possible systematic courses of 
lectures, parliamentary drill, and such lighter diversions as classes in 
dancing, cards, etc. It would help dispel the loneliness of the days of 
waiting for cases. 

Most of the opposition to central directories comes from women who 
are still bound by school lines, who confuse intense devotion to their own 
school or registry with professional loyalty, and who give as their excuse 
that it would be impossible to administer the affairs of such a registry 
impartially. This argument has been refuted over and over by the 
success of the many registries that have been established. 

Every registrar, whether of an alumna; or central registry, has had 
the experience of carrying on her list, day after day, and week after week, 
nurses whom she cannot place, graduates of reputable schools, who are 
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said to be good nurses but who, for some reason covering a period of 
years, have failed to build up a clientele for themselves. This proves 
that while the directory provides a place where nurses may register, their 
success after all depends upon their record in the training school, the 
quality of their work outside and, more than anything else, upon their 
personal conduct. As a matter of fact, the place she holds on the list 
has little to do with a nurse's chance of being called. 

It is needless to say there has been worked out in many places such 
a system of record keeping that it is perfectly simple to keep the names 
of graduates of different schools in a mixed list, and yet to pick out those 
of a certain school at a glance, by means of colored cards. 

The economic side of the value of maintaining one rattier than a 
number of registries should appeal to the practical good sense of every 
nurse — one chief registrar, with the necessary assistant, both being paid 
sufficiently liberal salaries to make it possible to obtain the highest type 
of women, with one attractive directory office, centrally located, rather 
than several in hospitals, drug stores, or on side streets, all working toward 
the same end, with all nurses enrolled who have complied with the stand- 
ards of state registration, irrespective of the schools in which they were 
trained. 

THE DENTAL NURSE 

In connection with a letter from Miss Wallace, published in our letter 
department, in which she recommends to nurses that they prepare them- 
selves to become registered dental nurses, we think it would be interesting 
to our readers to know a little more of this movement than is contained 
in the letter. 

Briefly stated, the idea of a trained dental assistant comes about 
through the effort on the part of the dental profession to do prophylactic 
as well as repair work. Statistics show that there are only about 30,000 
dentists in the United States and that it is impossible for this number to 
keep the teeth of the people properly cleaned in a way that will prevent 
decay. One dental college has included in its curriculum a course for the 
training of dental assistants for the purpose of enabling them to do clean- 
ing and polishing of the teeth and some of the minor procedures of dentis- 
try. In the official outline of the course no educational qualifications 
are called for. It would seem that any woman might enter this course 
and, provided she passed the necessary examinations at its close, be 
considered qualified. The matter of the preparation of such women has 
been discussed in large dental conventions, and while the idea has been 
brought out that trained nurses with this additional training would make 
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the most valuable assistants, so far as we have been able to learn, their 
employment for that purpose has not been considered altogether prac- 
ticable. The idea was advanced in one of these discussions that nurses 
would be willing to do this work for about $15 a week as, the service 
being continuous, the annual income would about equal what a nurse 
receives during a year for irregular cases. 

One of the things that has brought the matter to a climax is that in 
connection with dental clinics in public schools, the necessity of a dental 
assistant who can clean the teeth of school children has been felt. This 
is a simple process which any intelligent person can easily learn to per- 
form, requiring for ordinary cases an orange stick of proper shape and 
powdered pumice, and it would hardly seem to us necessary for a success- 
ful nurse to spend the time and money for taking such a course to receive 
at the end such small financial returns. 

We object to the idea of putting into the field women to be known as 
"registered dental nurses," though we believe there should be properly 
equipped dental assistants for prophylactic work. The laws for the state 
registration of dentists are such that registration of these assistants is 
considered to be very important, and nurses in all the states should see 
to it that when amendments to the dental laws are before the legislature, 
the designation should be " registered dental assistant " or " attendant," 
rather than " registered dental nurse." 

While we do not pretend to speak with any authority on this subject 
of the plan for creating a class of dental assistants, there would seem to 
us to be no more reason why they should be required to be registered under 
the dental laws than for nurses to be registered under the medical laws 
who are giving anaesthetics, vaccinating patients in doctors' offices, and 
as is reported in a news item of this magazine, performing the operation 
of skin grafting, all of which are, strictly speaking, medical procedures, 
and are being done under the direction of physicians. The question which 
arises in connection with the performance of such duties by nurses, 
and which we have never seen satisfactorily answered is, Who would 
be legally responsible in case of disastrous results, the doctor, under 
whom she is working, or the nurse, herself? 

UNIFORM METHODS OF NURSING PROCEDURE 

One of our readers has written us to ask whether it would not be 
possible for the nursing profession to agree upon some uniform methods 
of carrying out the ordinary nursing procedures. She says it is a common 
bone of contention among graduates of different schools who are called 
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upon to work together, one saying, " We do it this way," and another, 
" We do it that way," etc. 

We doubt very much whether it would ever be possible to establish 
similar methods for the same procedure, for the simple reason that in 
nursing, as in every other sort of work that requires manual dexterity, 
there are many ways of accomplishing the same result, some ways appeal- 
ing to one person more than another. Take the ordinary matter of 
changing a bed, there are as many ways of doing this as there are hos- 
pitals, almost, yet each is skilful and most have for their object the 
comfort of the patient and the means of giving him the best care. There 
are some exceptions, in places where ridiculous procedures are used for 
the sake of appearances, as in rolling the blankets at the edge of the 
bed, when the patient is in it, or tucking the covers too tightly for 
comfort at the foot of the bed, — such methods as a graduate of intelli- 
gence drops as soon as she leaves the hospital. 

The very fact that there are differences in method helps educate the 
nurse, as she observes other ways than those she had learned and adopts 
them as better than hers, or rejects them as not so good. Only the hope- 
lessly unteachable will cling to what they have been taught in the face 
of possible improvement. 

THE RELIEF FUND CALENDAR 

As we close our pages, word comes to us that the west is far in the 
lead in the sale of calendars. We hope on the last stretch, before the 
sale is over, the east will be doing equally well. 

FOR THE NEW YEAR 

Mat the year just opening bring to each of us just the experience 
needed to make her a better nurse, a finer woman, a more useful citizen, 
a kindlier neighbor, and a more helpful member of the household of 
which she is a part. 



